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and successful business methods change also. The old- 


time business man appealed to a few people with many 
articles; the modern one is apt to find greater profit in 
selling a few specialties to many scattered people. 


NEWSPAPERS AND RAILROADS 


make this possible. 


Business men, who are otherwise very bright, sometimes 
overlook this fact, and try, peddler like, to take their 
business to one or more other sections instead of at- 
tempting by modern methods to bring trade to their old 





location. To any so minded we would say, before you 
branch out or migrate, investigate carefully as to what 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


can do for you right where you are. Of course it 
f should be well planned—well placed--well pushed. 


' To assure this we are at your service. Our experience 
covers many years—many lines—many methods. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE 


Country Weekly. 


The most effective means of reaching the 
country people is through their local pub- 
lications. 

These papers, while giving the general 
news of the world, especially represent their 
individual towns, working for them and push- 
ing their interests continually. The local 
happenings are regularly chronicled, nothing 
of moment being omitted. 

The local country paper thus secures the 
respect, confidence and co-operation of its 
community, which the foreign publication can 
never hope to attain. 

As a rule, the best country papers are those 
which secure the aid of Newspaper Unions, 
thereby being enabled to issue larger and 
better newspapers than can be done by doing 
all the work in the home office. 

THE ATLANTIC COAST LISTS of 
1400 local papers are so arranged that the 
New England, the Middle, or the Southern 
States can be used, or all of them; an 
advertiser need not expend money in a sec- 
tion not desired. Catalogues sent free. 


Atlantic Coast Lists, 


134 Leonard St., New York. 
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SOME CANADIAN VIEWS. 
By George H. Flint. 


Newspaper reporters make good ad- 
vertisement writers. Their close inti- 
macy with the public, their knowledge 
of what the people want to read, their 
usually crisp, taking style, due to con- 
stant practice, together with the criti- 
cisms of the blue pencil and the many 
readers who are uncharitable critics, 
give them special opportunities of 
doing good work. Then, when these 
are backed by the shrewd business 
sense of the advertiser who gives the 
‘‘pointers” and who is able to criti- 
cise as an outsider, the combination is 
a most excellent one. The business 
man who devotes himself to the details 
of his business has, as a rule, too little 
time to do justice to the advertising 
end, unless he gives this branch—as 
some do—his first attention and eases 
off on others other burdens. One ad- 
vantage in having others write adver- 
tisements is that the principal stands 
in the position of an exacting critic on 
the work of others instead of a mild 
critic on his own ; and when the adver- 
tisement, completed, is read by him he 
appreciates in some degree how it will 
strike the man or woman he wants to 
reach. 

I have seen a great deal of advertis- 
ing which is written by reporters for 
business men, and my observation is 
that these business men seldom discon- 
tinue but usually increase their con- 
tracts. I have in mind an instance of 
this which occurred in Montreal. Some 
years ago a manufacturer—a shrewd, 
enterprising man—decided to give ad- 
vertising a fair trial. He didn’t know 
it allat once. He madea small con- 
tract with the Witness, and going toa 
reporter on that paper, who used to do 
a little of that sort of thing, engaged 
him to supply the matter for him, mak- 
ing a statement substantially as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I want to find out the true 
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value of advertising in my business, I 
will make a special grade of goods, 
put it up differently from any in the 
market, of different weight, and sell it 
at a different price, and advertise it 
solely in the city.” 

His general ideas were good. The 
reporter carried them out to his satis- 
faction, the goods justified the expendi- 
ture of money in advertising, and in 
two or three years this article became 
his standard article, and his factory 
was enlarged to accommodate his trade. 
As might have been expected, his ar- 
ticle was imitated in appearance, and a 
dozen or more attempts made to get 
such imitations on the market. But 
they were too late, and he keeps his 
lead to-day. He spends in the Wt- 
ness alone now six times what he 
started on, and advertises in most, if 
not all, of the other city papers as well. 
Since the time first spoken of several 
reporters of different ways of thinking 
and writing have done his work; but 
the sale of his article increases right 
along and is recognized as a standard. 

Many of the Montreal merchants 
employ similar assistance, and as a re- 
sult the advertising columns of the 
Montreal papers, especially about the 
holiday season, are of great interest to 
the general reader. A lawyer told me, 
the other day, that he read the adver- 
tisements in the Witness before any 
other matter. I don’t know if that 
was intended for a compliment or not ; 
but he looked serious when he said it. 

If the advertisements in newspapers 
were written by reporters, or men who 
think first of the matter which goes 
into them, the advertising columns 
would become much more readable 
than they are, and as a consequence 
more valuable, probably as readable as 
‘*pure reading matter.’’ Advertisers 
are doing much to spoil the value of 
newspapers as advertising mediums— 
when they are permitted—by insisting 
on having their electrotyped display 
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announcements amongst the reading 
matter, By this very act they injure 
the character of the paper, reduce the 
interest in the reading matter, and 
admit that their own advertisement is 
of too little interest or importance to 
be read if standing where it belongs. 
I believe that if these advertisers spent 
the sum of money required to obtain 
preferred positions, in varying their ad- 
vertisements and putting them in an at- 
tractive shape, they would increase the 
value of every advertising column of 
the paper for each other and the value 
of the paper to the reader. ‘Truthful, 
well-written advertisements are of as 
much interest to the readers of the pa- 
pers as half of the *‘ news” which is 
printed, and when advertisers realize 
this they will be well satisfied to keep 
them where they belong. 

Some one has defined dirt as ‘‘ mat- 
ter out of place.” An advertisement 
in reading matter is out of place. 

And if every advertisement was 
truthful, what an example the advertis- 
ing columns would set to the rest of 
some papers, and how much more im- 
portant the announcements in them 
would be than in those devoted to the 
news or editorials! I have been told 
over and over again by unthinking 
people that you cannot believe adver- 
tisements. I have answered: ‘‘ If you 
cannot believe what a man says pub- 
licly, over his own signature, would 
you believe what he or his irresponsi- 
ble clerk says in the shop?” There 
are, however, some announcements 
in advertisements very hard to swal- 
low. 

An incident came to my notice a 
year ago that taught me something. 
A lady who was secretary of a semi- 
charitable institution—one of those 
which, in Canada, think they have a 
right to much free attention from the 
press—came to me and said: ‘‘I be- 
lieve that it isn’t right or fair to ask 
newspaper publishers, who always are 
very kind, to give their space for noth- 
ing. We should pay for what service 
we get. What is the best way to ad- 
vertise our society?” 

We talked the matter over and she 
left me what I thought was a very 
large contract, which I had very little 
hope would ever be collected. She 
went to work and filled her space with 
fresh and interesting matter every day. 
Almost from the beginning the institu- 
tion, which had been languishing under 
the old system, became popular and 


‘ 


successful. The directors in their ad- 
vertisements talked business, did it in a 
business place and a business way ; let 
everybody know they paid for what 
they got; held their heads up; suc- 
ceeded ; paid for their advertisements 
and everything else, and did a lot of 
good. Everybody connected with the 
institution had an air as if they be- 
longed to something which had a right 
to live, and not one that existed be- 
cause it was not of sufficient impor- 
tance to kill. 

This taught me that it is the poorest 
kind of charity for a newspaper to give 
its space for nothing. A price—as low 
as you like, but still a price—should be 
put on every advertising line. I would 
put about $500 a line on physicians’ 
personals, 

I have examined nearly every adver- 
tisement in the American Newspaper 
Directory, very many of them with 
interest. The pattern advertisements 
have been of great interest to advertis- 
ers who have called on ine. Sometimes 
we go over them in the directory, page 
by page, and discuss their merits and 
demerits, and often we catch an idea 
which is followed out. Of course, 
in the columns of a newspaper the 
surrounding matter and poorer paper 
and thin ink detract largely from their 
appearance, but they are much better 
than following the stereotyped meth- 
ods, and, besides, many times they can 
be separated and made prominent by 
giving them plenty of blank space, 
which few publishers will object to. 

Everything which gives information 
to advertisers is being largely called 
for in Canada, and the subject is being 
discussed with a degree of knowledge 
which a few years ago would have 
been impossible. I suppose PRINTERS’ 
Ink is largely responsible for this. 
Some newspaper men seem to think 
that PRINTERS’ INK tells too many 
secrets. But I don’t think there is 
any doubt that the greatest enemy to 
advertising is the half-informed adver- 
tiser ; and when a much larger propor- 
tion of advertisers succeed than now 
do, the demands on the space of news- 
papers and any other equally profitable 
mediums will grow. 

THE Germans, as a race, are well- 
to-do, intelligent and clear-headed. 
They are good readers, and they have 
money to buy with. General acver- 
tisers should more generally avail 
themselves of the German press. 
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COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS.* 
By E. W. Howe, 
luthor of “The Story of a Country 
Town,” 

rhe one thing about country news- 
papers that seems to be always true is 
that they are never satisfactory to the 
people who support them. Yet there 
is nothing so hard to kill as a country 
newspaper, however unpopular it may 
be. A paper that really does not 
amount to much ordinarily may amount 
to a good deal if an intruder comes 
into its field, and gentlemen looking 
for locations should be careful of start- 
ing new papers in towns for no other 
reason than that the people encourage 
them, 

An ordinary business is rated a failure 
if it does not pay. There are plenty 
of country papers that have not made 
a dollar in twenty years, but the pub- 
lishers hold on with foolish stubborn- 
ness, though they might succeed in 
some other calling; they seem to 
imagine that a little red man will 
wriggle up through their office floors 
some day and make their ‘* good-will” 
as valuable as they believe it to be. I 
have heard many men say they were 
certain they could not succeed as doc- 
tor, lawyer, merchant, dentist, or what 
not, but I have never heard one say 
he could not succeed as an editor, par- 
ticularly as a country editor. Really 
good newspaper men are scarce in the 
country, for a business man and a 
writer must be combined to insure 
success ; but there is no lack of news- 
papers, and as half the people seem to 
be waiting to give the business a trial, 
I feel certain that the supply will al- 
ways be considerably greater than the 
demand. 

Although as a nation we are sup- 
posed to have unusual confidence in 
newspapers, I shall always believe that 
there is a strong undercurrent of op- 
position to them among our liberty- 
loving people. If all the papers in a 
town unite in favoring a measure, 4 
large proportion of the people are sure 
to oppose it. The three papers of a 
certain small city once united in oppos- 
ing a candidate for an important office, 
but the people elected the candidate by 
the largest majority ever heard of in 
that region. ‘I'he candidate was elected 
to fill an unexpired term, and when he 
came up for the same office a year later 





* Reprinted in full from the September Cen- 
ury. 
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the papers all agreed not to mention 
his name, and the objectionable candi- 
date was defeated. I have known so 
many editors to fail in forcing the 
people into a particular way of think- 
ing, that I am inclined to believe it is 
safest modestly to follow the best pub- 
lic sentiment. (One of the best news- 
paper men I ever knew, and who had 
the reputation of being always original, 
once confessed to me that most of his 
matter was gleaned from others.) He 
cultivated the bright men in the com- 
munity, and his note-book was oftener 
used in taking down opinions and sug- 
gestions than in gleaning news items. 
I have heard of a bright fellow who 
went to Dakota with a printing outfit, 
but being unable to find a suitable 
town, he took upa claim, ‘The crops 
failed, and he issued a small weekly 
paper from an imaginary town, giving 
it a name, and creating men and 
women, and institutions. His com- 
ments were very breezy, as I can well 
believe, since he was responsible to no 
one ; somehow it is so much easier to 
say, ‘‘ It serves him right,” than it is 
to say, ‘‘It serves you right.” He 
criticized imaginary plays at imaginary 
theatres; he criticized imaginary judges 
of imaginary courts; he ridiculed an 
imaginary society, and generally hit off 
popular delusions so well that his paper 
attracted attention, and a town was 
finally built on his farm, But this is a 
very rare case, even if it be true. The 
newspaper usualiy follows civilization, 
and the newspaper usually follows pub- 
lic opinion. 

The longer a saying has been ac 
cepted and used, the greater the likeli- 
hood that it is true ; therefore I have 
great confidence in the saying that 
**the voice of the people is the voice 
of God.” It will be observed that I 
have used the English of this quota- 
tion, although I am perfectly familiar 
with the Latin of it, having seen it so 
much in country papers, 

Country editors quarrel with one 
another too much ; too many of them 
imagine that they are buzz-saws, and 
long for opportunity to prove it. The 
people are not interested in these 
quarrels, and as a rule do not like 
them. A tilt between editors may be 
occasionally interesting, but only when 
the parties to it are exceptionally clever. 
In a newspaper controversy an editor 
cannot defend himself ; modesty will 
not permit it: he can only attack the 
other editor, so that while both are 
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besmirched, neither is championed. 
‘There is one name that should be kept 
out of a newspaper, wherever published, 
and that is the name of the editor. A 
really good editor's name is seldom 
seen in print in the town where he 
lives, for he cannot print it himself, 
and the other papers will not, except in 
a caricature. Ina political controversy 
one paper attacks a candidate, and the 
other defends him, so that the character 
of the candidate is left in the end 
where it was in the first place, but 
when editors pummel one another they 
simply debase themselves in the eyes 
of the community. Lawyers are the 
most sensible class of men in the mat- 
ter of quarreling ; the reason probably 
is that their business throws them to- 
gether a great deal, while other men 
nurse their professional hatreds in 
private. 

There are many comfortably rich 
men in the country, but few of them 
are editors. There are many luxuri- 
ous homes in the country, but few of 
them are occupied by editors. The 
fact is, there is little money in the 
business ; for it is a curious fact that it 
costs more to produce the newspapers 
of America than the people pay for 
them. Running a newspaper is like 
rowing a boat up-stream. A man may 
pull his boat slowly against the current, 
if he works steadily, but he dare not 
rest, and he cannot anchor, Every 
time a newspaper goes to press the 
editor has the feeling that his sheet 
might have contained more news, and 
more advertisements, without a dollar 
of additional expense, and in this busi- 
ness more than in any other there is a 
constant clamor for more work, for 
harder pulling at the oars. The best 
weekly paper I know of is edited 
by an old man who is particularly 
clever as writer, publisher, and printer, 
and although he owns his own home 
and his own office building, he is com- 
pelled to work very hard every day. 
Younger men not half so industrious 
or capable have made a great deal more 
money. There may be an impression 
in cities that country editors might do 
very much better if they would, but the 
fact is that many a man has failed to 
make money at editing in the country 
who has succeeded in the city. 

Although country editors are nearly 
always poor, there are plenty of persons 
who believe that half the paragraphs in 
a country newspaper are paid for with 
enormous bribes. There are always 


two sides to every question, and which- 
ever side an editor falls on, the parti- 
sans of the other accuse him of being 
‘*bought.” It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that the editor is seldom a popular 
man; I never knew one who was, and 
I never knew one who was not often 
accused unjustly. Probably the people 
believe in bribes to editors because it 
is a very rare editor who does not ac- 
cuse his opponent of being a bribe- 
taker, creating a prejudice against 
themselves and their calling. Lazy 
and incompetent editors nearly always 
explain the success of their more vigor- 
ous opponents by declaring that they 
carry on a system of blackmail. I once 
visited a large city the newspapers of 
which I had long admired almost with 
reverence, and was surprised to hear 
a citizen say that what the city really 
needed was better papers ; they would 
bring *‘ Eastern capital.” Every citizen 
of a country town wants his locality 
‘* boomed,” to the end that he may sell 
his fifty-dollar lot for five hundred ; he 
can appreciate how a really good paper 
might aid him in this, and because his 
lot does not advance in value as he 
thinks it should, he has a grievance 
against the editor. He longs for an 
editor with some ‘“‘snap” in him. I 
don’t know what ‘* snap” means, but 
I know this is the quality usually 
thought to be lacking. ‘There are 
more great men in every country town 
than really exist in the entire nation, 
and if they are not recognized, the local 
papers are of no account. I was once 
bothered a good deal by a certain man 
who said he could clean more chickens 
in an hour than any other chicken- 
cleaner in the world, and he wanted 
the fact mentioned. Men who are 
never suspected of greatness by other 
people accuse themselves of it to the ed- 
itors, and when they refuse to mention 
this greatness, they are told that their 
columns contain a great deal of stuff 
not half so interesting. It has occurred 
to me that when a citizen of a country 
town becomes drunk, the first thing he 
does is to hunt up the editor to tell him 
what is the matter with the community. 

Probably the reason every citizen 
feels at liberty to find fault with the 
editor, and not with the banker or 
merchant, is that he regards his contri- 
bution to the paper as in some sense a 
gift. Most of the subscribers and ad- 
vertisers of a country newspaper are 
coaxed into it. In some towns it is 
the rule for the principal merchants to 
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take a half-double-column advertise- 
ment, for which they pay a hundred 
dollars a year, and very often these 
stand so long without change that in 
the middle of summer they announce 
the arrival of new winter goods. Adver- 
tising in country papers pays as well as 
advertising in the city papers, consider- 
ing the difference in the charge, but 
country advertisers usually do not know 
how to use effectively the space they 
pay for. The merchant also feels that 
if he advertises in one, he must adver- 
tise in all the papers printed in his 
town, and this idea is so general that an 
energetic, pushing editor is often held 
back by his slower competitors. Many 
business men refrain from advertising 
in one valuable medium because they 
fear that the insertion of an advertise- 
ment will cause the solicitors of poorer 
papers to bother them. Many business 
men seem to be ashamed to have it 
known that they have been guilty of 
the weakness of advertising ; and some 
do not believe in legitimate advertising, 
because they have noticed that most 
advertisements are given as a sort of 
duty. They have an unnatural and 
foolish dread of seeing their names in 
the papers, regarding it as a system of 
puffing that modesty does not warrant. 
Farmers and town people alike are 
often reminded of their duty to the 
**local paper,” and as a rule they do not 
do their duty without grumbling. The 
country newspaper is much like the 
country church in the matter of sup- 
port, and the country editor much like 
the country parson in the particular 
that he never makes any money and 
is seldom satisfactory. 

It is surprising to note how nearly 
alike all country newspapers are ; like- 
wise how nearly alike all country towns 
are. Take the average county-seat 
town in almost any State, and the 
population is nearly always the same. 
In the eastern portion of Kansas and 
Nebraska, for example, the average 
population in the county-seat towns is 
from fifteen to eighteen hundred. 
They usually have the same number of 
stores, the same number of banks, the 
same number of newspapers (almost 
invariably two), the same number of 
mills and elevators, the same number 
of railroads (almost invariably two), 
the same number of grain and stock 
buyers, the same number of doctors, 
hotels, dentists, etc. And it is also 
worth noting that the population of 
the counties in the eastern portions of 


Kansas and Nebraska is nearly always 
the same. This is true in most States, 
the exceptions being in counties where 
large cities make a difference. 

In the average State dozens of pa- 
pers published at different county-seat 
towns can be found that look almost 
exactly alike ; every editor who looks 
over exchanges must have remarked 
this. Usually they are of four eight- 
column pages, with ‘* patent outside.” 
The same kind of dashes separate the 
editorial paragraphs on the second 
page; the local news is arranged in 
about the same way on the third page ; 
and the editorial and local paragraphs 
often concern the same topics. ‘The 
weather is excessively hot in one 
county, and the editor remarks it ; the 
weather is excessively hot in another 
county, and~ the editor remarks it. 
There is good sleighing in a certain 
district, and you will find mention of 
it in all the papers, very often in con- 
nection with the liverymen taking the 
editors out for a ** spin.” There is 
the same similarity in the editorial 
columns, for most editors, as well as 
most men, pay too much attention to 
politics, and in most political discus- 
sions the difference is that one man 
says yes, while the other says no. 

You will find about the same class of 
advertisements in all the papers printed 
in towns of the same size. The bank- 
ers always advertise, and then in the 
list of probabilities come the store- 
keepers, the implement dealers, the 
lawyers, the doctors, the liverymen, 
the organ dealer, and the blacksmiths, 
in about the order named; and an- 
other peculiar thing is that the adver- 
tisements are worded about the same. 
The papers all exchange, and every new 
idea in advertising goes the rounds. 

Before ‘‘ patents” were invented 
there was an individuality about most 
country papers that does not exist now. 
I am almost tempted to say that the 
country weeklies of twenty years ago 
averaged better than they do now; 
certainly in appearance, if not in abil- 
ity. The influence of the country pa- 
pers is more extensive at this writing 
than ever before, for they are con- 
stantly increasing in numbers, but cer- 
tainly many strong, influential country 
papers of twenty years ago have lately 
lost prestige ; it has been divided with 
new papers in their field, and with the 
big city publications, which are con- 
stantly increasing their circulation in 
the country. 
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The circulation of each country pa- 
per is about the same—usually less 
than a ‘‘ bundle,” or nine hundred 
and sixty, rarely fifteen hundred. ‘The 
average circulation of six thousand of 
the country newspapers of America 
is not six hundred copies. Many of 
the patent medicine concerns in the 
East make their advertising contracts 
through experts, who travel from town 
to town. If these men understand 
their business, and they usually do, 
they know the circulation of the papers 
in a town before they reach the hotel ; 
they get the information by looking at 
the town. When the agents call at 
the newspaper offices, the editors usu- 
ally make a claim for their circulation 
that the agents know is ridiculous ; 
but it always ends in the same way : 
the editors agree to the’ price offered 
by the agents, or no contracts are 
signed, The men who travel in ad- 
vance of circuses have the same knowl- 
edge of the circulation of newspapers, 
but they are unable to use it, for 
they always pay at least treble prices 
for their advertising. Many editors 
demand a hundred dollars for a circus 
advertisement, whether the agent de- 
sires an inch or two columns, and the 
editors get their price, or no picture of 
an elephant goes in. But no editor 
exaggerates his circulation so much as 
the circus man exaggerates the attrac- 
tions in his show, and the circus man 
knows it, so the difficulty is usually ar- 
ranged. The circus advertising agent 
announces regularly every season that 
he is instructed to reduce the advertis- 
ing expense at least one-half ; but he 
never does it. 

There are four classes of men who 
usually own country papers: 1, Far- 
mers’ sons who think they are a little 
too good for farming, and not quite 
good enough to donothing. 2. School- 
teachers. 3. Lawyers who have made 
a failure of the law. 4. Professional 
printers who have ‘‘ worked their way.” 
In nearly every case the best country 
papers are conducted by the latter class, 
although they seldom have ‘‘ backing,” 
like the other three classes. You are 
always hearing men longing for ‘* back- 
ing,” though I believe it is usually a 
bad thing to have. Very few of the 
successful men ever had it ; men wor- 
thy of ‘‘ backing” usually do not need 
it; a man who has “ backing” does 
not depend upon himself, and, after 
all, a man must make his own way, 
There are few city printers occupying 


the best places in the country, There 
are many country printers occupying 
the best places in the cities. The 
country seems to be the training-school 
of the profession. In most of the great 
newspaper offices there is a growing 
tendency to employ men who have had 
a training in the country, because they 
have a higher sense of duty and better 
habits than the city contingency. The 
demand in every newspaper office is for 
‘all ‘round men”; by this is meant 
men who know something of the busi- 
ness office, the press-room and the 
composing-room : if they have no oc- 
casion to use this knowledge in any 
other way, they may use it in being 
fair with the other departments. 

Very many of our noted publishers, 
writers, and editors are printers; l 
know of no class that has so much to 
say, and I believe that most of the 
printers who have amounted to a good 
deal began in the country towns, where 
a printer may become a publisher after 
he has saved a few hundred dollars. 
The town in which he buys an insig- 
nificant paper may become a city, and 
he may grow with it. In the larger 
cities there are few opportunities for 
printers to engage in business for 
themselves, whereas more than half of 
those in the country finally try it. Of 
noted men more have been printers 
than lawyers, or practitioners of any 
other profession or trade. Most of 
the unsuccessful newspapers are owned 
by inexperienced men ; few practical 
men hold on to a failing paper long 
for they do not believe much in ‘* good 
will.” If there are many poor papers 
in the country, it is because of the dis- 
position of the inexperienced men to 
rush into the business. Take a hun- 
dred of the poorest papers in any given 
region, and it will be found that nine- 
ty-five of them are owned by men of 
no practical knowledge, who believe 
that anybody can run a paper. 

So many country papers are pub- 
lished by inexperienced men that there 
are numerous advertising agencies de- 
voted to fleecing them. The usual 
method adopted is to offer them a 
trade. An article is priced at more 
than its actual value, and then the 
agent offers to take out one-half or 
one-third of its stated value in adver- 
tising, the publisher to pay the re- 
mainder in cash. I once knew a young 
lawyer who bought a paper, and soon 
after he received a proposition from an 
advertising agent, offering in large, 
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bold, honest-looking type to give him 
a $300 fire-and-burglar-proof safe for 
half a column for one year. The ad- 
vertisement was inserted, and the law- 
yer has confessed to me that in the 
darkness of his room at night he could 
see that safe, with his name over the 
door in plain but neat gilt letters. He 
could see visions of the door carelessly 
swung open, displaying to customers 
not only his full name at the top of the 
safe, but also the drawers inside, one 
of which bore his initials and the word 
‘*Private.” Finally he thought of 
sending for the safe, the contract hav- 
ing about expired, so he looked up the 
original papers to get the necessary ad- 
dress. ‘hen he noticed a lot of print- 
ing in small type, which he had never 
noticed before, which read as follows : 
“Providing the order is accompanied 
by $200 in cash.” This cash balance 
usually represents the wholesale value 
of the article, and while a good many 
publishers do this class of advertising, 
very few of them complete the trade by 
paying the cash difference. 

This same lawyer-editor in his salu- 
tatory said something about mounting 
the editorial tripod. Now, I have been 
connected with printing offices since I 
was ten years old, a period of twenty- 
six years, but I have never seen a tri- 
pod, although so many editors claim to 
mount them ; nor have I ever heard of 
a man who has seen one. There may 
have been a three-legged stool in the 
temple of Apollo, and an oracle may 
have occupied it, but there are no 
three-legged stools in the offices of edi- 
tors; even the stools used by the 
printer always have four legs, and 
consequently are not tripods. 

Many country papers are largely 
controlled by the printers employed by 
the inexperienced editors, The only 
monument ever erected at public ex- 
pense in Bethany, Missouri, was un- 
veiled last year in memory of Edwin 
R. Martin, an old-fashioned printer 
who never owned a newspaper ; but he 
had worked in the same town for thirty 

ears. At no time did his pay exceed 
a week ; sometimes it was only $6 
aweek. During that time the paper 
he served had many owners, most of 
whom knew nothing of newspapers, 
but this old veteran was a fixture in the 
place, and had “‘ boarded” with the 
family where he died for certainly 
twenty years. Every week he wrote 
for its columns, and he never wrote 
anything unkind, He was fond of the 


cherished idols of the people, and com- 
plimented them in a quiet way. For 
years his paragraphs were credited to 
the farmer who had last traded for the 
paper, but in time his kindly hand was 
recognized, and when he died the peo- 
ple expressed their appreciation of his 
honest service to the community. Of 
verses alone he wrote so many that 
they were collected not long ago, and 
printed in book-form by another old- 
fashioned country printer of almost 
equal cleverness. I ‘‘learned my 
trade”’ with Mr. Martin, and though 
I left him when a very young man, and 
went to work elsewhere, I can trace 
in his poems the history of the town 
as 1 remember it. A pretty girl ran 
away with a dissolute fellow and mar- 
ried him ; in a few years she was dead 
from worry and trouble. The story 
was gently disguised, and printed in 
the home paper in verse by the old 
printer. In every verse there was a 
moral, as there was in every other line 
he ever wrote. All the local events 
that touched the hearts of the people 
were celebrated by him, but he never 
wrote of the political or other broils 
that were nearly always going on in 
the columns of the paper. He was an 
old man when he died, but in his time 
he was the social leader of the town, 
and excellent social customs still exist 
there for which he was responsible. 
No social affair was satisfactory with- 
out his presence. He was the leader 
in dramatic and musical entertain- 
ments, and was always as gentle and 
pure as a good woman. Behind a cur- 
tain in the room in which the printing 
office was located he had his bed, and 
those apprentices who found his favor 
were permitted to spend occasional 
evenings with him, when they learned 
all sorts of astonishing secrets.. One 
of them was that some of the stories 
and poems in the New York Mercury 
and Godey’s Lady's Book were from 
his pen, and the extra money he thus 
earned was spent in helping his less 
fortunate friends. Judging him by 
his opportunities, he was the best 
printer I ever knew; I have learned 
little of his art since I left him that he 
did not know twenty years ago. He 
would have been helpless in one of the 
great offices, but a printer from the 
city would have been equally helpless 
in his modest position. The two press 
days of the week—one for each side of 
the paper—were great events. The 
temperature of the room had to be ex- 
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actly right, and cold draughts were 
avoided as in a sick-room. The inking 
roller had to be washed and softened 
by a certain formula, and making the 
tympan ready was a work of the great- 
est care and delicacy. Although he 
had old type, and a hand-press so old- 
fashioned that I never saw another like 
it, he printed a marvelously neat pa- 
per ; the perfecting presses of to-day 
do not understand the art of printing 
better than he understood it, though 
they print 20,000 complete papers in 
an hour where he printed 400 sheets 
on one side in the same length of 
time. 

Printers have greatly improved as a 
class. Peter Bartlett Lee, who was 
famous as a ‘‘ tramp printer,” is dead, 
and he has no successor. It was said 
of Lee that he could name every county 
seat in the United States, and the pa- 
pers published therein. It is probable 
that he had worked in every State in 
the Union, but during the latter years 
of his life he was not popular with his 
craft ; his sort of printers had gone 
out of fashion, and came to be more 
and more unpopular. The printers 
gave their ‘‘ subbing” to more indus- 
trious men, and Lee was supported by 
the reporters and editors, who wrote 
him up every time he appeared. The 
modern printer has an ambition above 
being a tramp; thousands of clever 
paragraphs are composed and set up 
every day by printers ; for copy is al- 
ways short in country offices, and edi- 
tors are glad to accept these contribu 
tions. Printers are always handing 
the editor contributions, and many 
printers contribute regularly to the city 
papers, for which they receive good 

ay. In my experience as an editor I 
gm often told interesting things by the 
printers, and I usually ask them to 
**set it up,” which they do with good 
taste. 

There is a musical strain in country 
printers ; most of them belong to the 
town brass band, or sing in a choir. 
Many printers play guitars, some of 
them flutes, and belong to serenading 
clubs, but for some reason they do not 
take to fiddles. Shoemakers seem to 
be fiddle-players naturally, and a fiddle 
can always be found for the serenad- 
ing parties at some of the shoe shops: 
but a clarionet-player is rare, and if I 
were starting in the printer’s trade 
again, I should learn to play a clarionet. 

Boys seem to drift into printing 
offices naturally. I have seen hun- 


dreds of them learning the trade, but 
it seems to me that in all the towns in 
which | have lived I never knew any 
boys who were learning to be tailors, 
or blacksmiths, or painters. There are 
always boys around a printing office, 
and there is usually fairness in their 
promotion. In most of the offices 
where I have worked there has been a 
particularly good boy of whom all 
sorts of good things were predicted, 
but I never knew one to fulfill expecta- 
tions. The best boy I ever knew is 
still setting type, aged ferty-two. 

It is possible for local papers to suc- 
ceed if there is a possibility of success ; 
the most energetic man in the world 
could not make money in the arctic re- 
gions putting up ice to sell to explor- 
ers. There are papers almost entirely 
local in their character which have a 
greater circulation in proportion to the 
population of the towns in which they 
are published than the best New York 
dailies. I personally know of a small 
daily that has a local circulation of 
2,500 in a town of 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. The commonly accepted esti- 
mate is that five persons see every pa- 
per that is printed. This country paper, 
therefore, is read by 871¢ per cent 
of the towns-people; excluding the 
children who cannot read, but who are 
enumerated in the census, the paper 
would appear to be read by every per- 
son in the town able to read. I be- 
lieve most editors understand that next 
to energy and intelligence, thei: success 
must depend upon honesty and fair- 
ness; therefore this influence must be 
for good. Of course there are many 
careless editors, but the disposition of 
the people to criticize them severely 
will generally reform them. 

The best country papers are usually 
owned by one man; I do not believe 
partnerships are desirable in small ven- 
tures of any kind. In the best coun- 
try papers you will find few railroad ad- 
vertisements, which means free passes, 
for it takes time to use passes. and cer- 
tain expenses are inevitable in travel- 
ing that may be avoided at home. 
Whenever you find a successful coun- 
try newspaper, you will usually find 
the editor at home, and busy. Work- 
ing is becoming eminently respectable ; 
it is those who do not work who are ob- 
jects of suspicion ; a genius is simply 
an industrious man who tries so many 
ways that he finally finds a good one. 
Wherever you find a failing paper you 
will find an editor who does not attend 
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to his business. There was a time 
when many papers were supported al- 
most entirely by legal advertisements, 
but there are few such papers now ; 
their proprietors have either gone to 
work or into politics. 

In estimating the number of news- 
papers in the United States, which is 
something like eighteen thousand, the 
Big City Zhunderer, published in a 
village of four or five hundred people, 
counts for as much as the best New 
York daily. The Zhunderer is re- 
sponsible for most of the bad habits 
credited to country newspapers and to 
the craft in general. ‘There are sharp 
writers on most of the better class 
of country papers, and writers of 
good sense and judgment. It is the 
editor of the 7underer who says his 
latch-string is always out. He is the 
person who extends his [3§™ to people 
and calls for turnips, and potatoes, and 
corn in the shock on subscription. I 
have spent fifteen years of my life in 
the offices of small weekly papers, but 
I believe I could carry on my back all 
the produce and wood I have seen 
taken in on subscription ; there is really 
very little traffic of this kind. The 
editor of the 7underer is also the per- 
son who returns thanks for a bouquet 
of flowers sent ‘‘ our wife.” He belongs 
to a mutual admiration society. When 
the other members refer to him as ‘‘a 
genial, warm-hearted gentleman, and 
about the best editor on earth,” he re- 
prints the notices, to the disgust of his 
readers, and to the disgrace of his pro- 
fession. The poorest editor of the 
Thunderer class can get a living, for 
he has accounts to ‘‘ trade out” at the 
stores, and he can usually trade ‘‘ or- 
ders ” to his help, but the ** patent out- 
side” sheets on which he prints his 
paper must be paid for in actual money 
every week, for when the editor is poor 
they are sentC.O. D. These ‘“* pat- 
ents” are usually sheets ready printed 
on two outside or inside pages ; some- 
times in cases of eight-page papers six 
pages are ‘“‘ patent.” Most of them 
are printed on a sheet 26x40, which is 
an eight-column folio, or a five-column 
quarto. Ready-printed sheets are fur- 
nished from twenty-eight cities and 
towns in different parts of the country. 
The same forms were at one time used 
for hundreds of papers, the heads, 
names of publishers, mottoes, etc., be- 
ing changed for each customer, but of 
late it does not often occur that any 
two papers use ready-printed sheets 


that are exactly alike. The larger 
ready-print companies print one hun- 
dred editions weekly, so that publish- 
ers have a large list to select from. 
These sheets are furnished at about the 
actual cost of white paper and printing, 
the ready-print companies making their 
profit from the one hundred inches 
of advertising space reserved. Sheets 
without advertising may be obtained 
at an additional expense of about two 
dollars a week, but they are rarely 
used. It is said that ‘‘ patent out- 
sides” were in vogue in England in 
1850, and in a solitary instance in the 
United States in 1851, but the father 
of the business was A. N. Kellogg, 
whose name is still at the head of one 
of the two principal ready-print con- 
cerns. In 1861 Mr. Kellogg was print- 
ing a weekly paper at Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, and his patriotic printers having 
enlisted in the army he was unable to 
print his usual paper, therefore he or- 
dered of the Daily Journal, at Madi- 
son, half-sheet supplements containing 
war news to fold with his own half- 
sheets. He soon saw that the two 
pages of his paper coming from Madi- 
son would look better printed on one 
side of a full sheet, and thus the ready- 
print idea was established. The Mad- 
ison Journal received orders for similar 
sheets until it printed for thirty differ- 
ent offices; then the business went to 
Milwaukee and Chicago, and finally all 
over the country, Eight years after 
Mr. Kellogg’s venture there were five 
hundred ready-printed papers in the 
country; to-day the company bearing 
his name prints nearly two thousand, 
and there are six thousand altogether. 
The Kellogg Company alone has eight 
different houses and sends ready-print- 
ed sheets into twenty-nine different 
States and Territories, the East and 
South being represented quite as well 
as the West and North. 

It would be difficult to decide just 
when a country weekly becomes a coun- 
try daily, though I believe it is a rule 
that when a town obtains a population 
of three thousand one of the weekly 
newspaper publishers attempts a daily, 
and fails. Most towns in the West of 
ten thousand population have daily 
newspapers ; in the East the case is 
different, for the proximity of large 
cities and fast trains is fatal to provin- 
cial dailies. Even in the West the big 
St. Louis dailies are delivered three 
hundred miles away by ten o’clock on 
the morning of publication. This ruins 
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the business for hundreds of miles 
around St. Louis, and no creditable 
dailies are found until Kansas City is 
reached. The Chicago dailies are de- 
livered on the Mississippi river by 
breakfast time, and except in the case 
of Milwaukee, there are no really cred- 
itable dailies within two hundred miles 
of Chicago. There are good newspa- 
pers in Omaha, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis, but with an occasional 
exception they ruin the field around 
them. ‘The exceptions | think of are 
at State capitals, which usually afford 
at least one good paper. As a rule the 
great papers of a big city are issued in 
the morning; but evening papers do 
best in the smaller towns. A large 
majority of the country dailies ap- 
pear at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
when there is no competition from the 
city. 

In the smaller country dailies there 
is a tremendous amount of *‘ padding,” 
although the same thing may be found 
in the best metropolitan papers, and in 
magazines and books. Indeed, good 
“padding” is better than indifferent 
news, but when a man learns to ‘‘ pad” 
well ne is almost a genius, and it is 
difficult to keep him in the country. I 
have seen many smal] provincial dailies 
that did not contain on certain days a 
single paragraph of real local news, 
although there were several columns 
of alleged local news. It was all 
“padded,” and read very well. A 
good local editor is a man who can 
make a good page when there is no 
local news, and there are many such. 
Every country newspaper office may be 
referred to as a manufacturing estab- 
lishment, for much of the matter printed 
is manufactured, and much of it is good 
and useful. As a general proposition, 
it may be stated that a man cannot 
make a country daily a success unless 
he understands the art of ‘‘ padding ”; 
he must have padding, and if he can- 
not employ men who can furnish it, he 
must be able to furnish it himself. The 
modern system of plates makes it pos- 
sible to run a very good evening paper 
with two printers, a foreman to set the 
advertisements, and a boy, but there 
should be two or three reporters, and 
all of them should be able to ‘‘ pad” 
well. The reporters are also expected 
to look out for advertising, and if the 
publisher also does job printing they 
often solicit that. The most useless 
man on such a paper is the man who 
writes the editorials; in the country 


the demand is for good local news. I 
know one reporter who also collects 
and solicits ; when there is a rush, he 
sets type in the afternoon; when the 
pressman is sick, he goes down into 
the basement, and runs the press and 
engine. This young man is respon- 
sible for the following actual exam- 
ple of ‘‘padding” in the personal 
column : 

December 8.—Miss Mary Smith, of 
Bevier, is visiting Miss Sarah Jones, at 
108 North Adams street. 

December 9.—Miss Sarah Jones will 
entertain at 108 North Adams street, 
this evening, in honor of her guest, 
Miss Mary Smith, of Bevier. 

December 10.—A gay party of young 
folks went to the lake to-day, skating, 
to entertain Miss Mary Smith, of Bevier, 
who is the guest of Miss Sarah Jones, 
at 108 North Adams street. 

December 11.—Miss Mary Smith, 
who has been the guest of Miss Sarah 
Jones, at 108 North Adams street, 
returned to her home in Bevier to-day. 

In most small cities there is a ‘‘com- 
mittee of safety” composed of a num- 
ber of men who are always suggesting 
what the other citizens should do to 
help the town, The papers print 
these suggestions, and very often hun- 
dreds of columns are printed concern- 
ing an enterprise that is finally forgot- 
ten. In a town where I once worked 
the editors wrote every dull day about 
the necessity of mending the ‘‘ Doni- 
phan Road,” the bad condition of 
which seriously interfered with the 
trade from a very important region, but 
I am lately informed that the ‘‘ Doni- 
phan Road” is still in wretched eondi 
tion, although the papers have been in- 
quiring who is responsible for at least 
twenty years. 


All this is ‘‘ padding,” and it is so 
well received that the reporters look for 
it. In my own experience I have often 
gone out on the streets, not to find 
news, but to find suggestions for ‘‘ pad- 
ding.”” The never-failing source of it 
is the man with complaints. 

A majority of the evening dailies 
printed iz the country do not have 
much, if any, telegraph news sent to 
them direct ; they have as a substitute 
a ‘‘plate telegraph,” which service is 
supplied from most of the large cities. 
Of the six columns of “‘ plate tele- 
graph” usually printed in an evening 
paper to-day, three columns may have 
been set up from the city papers of the 
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night before ; the other three columns 
being set up at 5 or 6 A. M., from the 
morning papers. Stereotype plates of 
these six columns are then made, and 
sent out on the express trains, reaching 
their destinations in ample time for the 
provincial evening papers, which, as a 
rule, could not have had the informa- 
tion by any ot her means except the use 
of the telegraph, direct. ‘lhe plates 
are made to fit metal bases kept in the 
office of each customer ; the plate and 
base are exactly type-high, and as the 
plates come in column lengths, they 
may be cut in any way desired. This 
service costs $13.50 per week ; $12 for 
the plates, and $1.50 for a week's ex- 
pressage. Many head printers *‘ make 
up” these plates as neatly as could be 
done with type, and while no pressman 
can disguise the fact that his is a 
‘plate” paper, the reader does not 
seem to remark the difference. Five 
years ago there were many sneering 
remarks about this sort of matter, and 
it was claimed that the line between 
city and country papers could be drawn 
at ‘‘ plates,’ but some very creditable 
morning papers now use them. The 
use of plates is an old newspaper prin- 
ciple. A paper that costs thousands of 
dollars to produce is sold for a penny, 
and the paper sold at this low price, in 
spite of the enormous original cost, is 
read by at least four persons who pay 
nothing at all for it. The reader i 
California does not find his paper less 
interesting because a copy of the same 
printing is being enjoyed also in New 
York. It costs several hundred dollars 
to produce six columns of the best 
plates ; yet a country publisher may 
buy stereotype duplicates of the six 
columns for two dollars. And the mat- 
ter is not less interesting to his readers 
because many other publishers in many 
other States are using the same articles. 
The surprise is that, although stereo- 
typing is an old process, stereotype 
plates have only been generally used 
eight or ten years. I sometimes doubt 
that ready-printed sheets have been of 
any great service to country newspa- 
pers, but the invention of plates was a 
long stride forward. By their use 
country newspapers may secure at small 
expense the services of the very best 
writers; by their use every country 
publisher may secure a great staff of 
special writers and artists. Every field 
except the local field is covered by the 
plates, and it is almost certain that the 
service will steadily improve. 


Correspondence. 
THE ANONYMOUS LIAR AGAIN 


Concorp Dairy Monrror, 
INDEPENDENT STATESMAN, 
Epwarp A, Jenks, Manager 
Concorp, N. H., Aug. 28, 1891. 
Geo, P. Rowell & Co, 
ra In your Printers’ INx« issue 
of Aug. r2 I find an article under the heading 
“An en Liar.” Ihe claim of the 
Commercial Union is, that “a certain pub- 
lisher” sent you “a complete statement for 
the year,” less Dec. 27 and 30. Your ‘‘con- 
spicuously printed note” says, “* covering a 
period of three months or more, 


” 06 


’ In what 
respect, then, did the “ statement”’ fail of 
your requirement? And precisely why did 
you not feel bound to fulfill the terms of your 
note? The “certain publisher's" estimate of 
his circulation for Dec. 27 and 30 surely did 
not vitiate his statement for three, six, nine or 
eleven complete months. It was certainly 
complete “ for three months or more.”” Please 
explain. 
Yours in the interest of fair play, 
DWARD A, JENKS. 


New York, Sept. 1, 1891. 
Mr. Edward A. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 

Dear Sik—Your letter of the 28th ult., 
making reference to the * Anonymous Liar’ 
referred to in Pxinrexs’ Ink, is received. You 
will notice that no complaint is made that the 
directory failed to give the paper the three 
asterisks accorded to satisfactory statements 
covering a period of three months or more. 
The claim is that the directory failed to rate 
the paper in accordance with a yearly state- 
ment, which, if sent in, would entitle the 
paper to be accorded the three asterisks, and 
also to have the actual figures of the aver- 
age edition for the whole year printed in 
Arabic numerals. 

The highest rating in the directory is Az 
exceeding 150,000 ; but a yearly statement may 
secure actual figures showing over 200,000. 
three-months’ statement, showing a circulation 
of 74,099, would secure the rating Br *** (ex- 
ceeding 50,000), while a yearly statement, if 
all right, would secure the rating “* 8; *** 
Actual average for the past year 74,090 
copies.” You see that there is quite an ad- 
vantage in sending the yearly statement. 

= respectfully, 
Geo. P. Rowe it & Co., 

Publishers American Newspaper Directory. 

Se “ 


A “CUCKOO,” BUT NO EMPTY NEST. 


J. M. Banxer, Sewing Machines, | 
Sacinaw, Mich., Aug. 29, 1891. § 
Editor of Priwrers’ Ix: 

That Priwrers’ Ink is enjoyable reading 
goes without saying. The discussions by ad- 
vertising experts are full of “ food for reflec- 
tion.” None the less interesting are the 
crisp advertisements, the “* Bee Line” adver- 
tisement in August 26 particularly struck me 
as being very “ slick.’ There is probably 

‘not a fly on it.” Yet, after the novelty 
wore off a little, I could not help noticing the 
Peeves disparity between the plethoric 
= Line" and the dimly indefinite “ pros- 
perity * ’ at the terminus, 

We would not like to believe that the pa- 
trons of this line, in discovering the * cuckoo,” 
should also find the “ prosperity "’ as empty as 
the proverbial ** cuckoo’s nest. 

Yours in fun, J. M, Banker, 
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Orrice oF THE MiLForD NEBRASKAN, | 
Microrp, Neb., August 31, 1891. § 
Publishers American Newspaper Directory : 
When a paper issues just so many papers 
week after week, and does not vary any, is it 
necessary to itemize each week’s issue ? 
H, A. Bratnerp. 


Yes. For it is a fact long noted in 
the directory office that a publisher 


who has put down the actual number a 


printed each issue for three months, 
intending to add his signature to a 
statement that the figures represent 
the truth, is mighty careful to put 
down no figures that are not accurate. 

If, on the other hand, he attempts 
to state a figure for his regular average 
issue, he is moderately certain to round 
it out into even hundreds or even thou- 
sands. 

When the edition of a paper is a 
fixed number of copies every issue, + 
never any more, never any less, ‘here 
must be something rotten in that 


office. 


HALSTEAD IN BROOKLYN. 
From a Recent Poem. 


Ove large the number is, indeed, 
Who now the Standard-Union read. 


‘THROUGH Brooklyn’s population great 
It every day does circulate. 
AIN is it though for any sheet 
With Standard-Union to compete. 
For a complete copy of the poem, send to 
the Standard-Union, Brooklyn, N. Y 
-, 


ONE WAY OF GETTING HANDBILLS 
READ. 


From the Boston Herald. 

An ingenious advertising dodge is to be found 
in Paris. Small pointed paper bags, something 
like those grocers twist up, have been noticed 
on the pavements. These, when opened, have 
been found to be handbills, which would never 
have attracted any notice unless curiosity had 
prompted fimpaae 6 to look and see whether 
there could be anything in these old screws of 
paper. 

~~? 
NOT YET. 
From the American Advertiser Reporter. 

A new “ journal for advertisers” comes to 
us from London, entitled Fame, successor to 
Puff, which is so similar to Printers’ Inx in 
its general character and make-up as to lead 
one to think that Rowell had started a London 
edition of his palianee. 


w ANTS. 
Advertisements under this head 30 cents a line 


fapowony PUBLISHERS please send 
pm - Baa ¥, list = ty * a 
— ay ‘o Uv. Box 
Bradford, McKean Co., _— 
ANVASSERS wanted to secure subscrip- 
tions for Printers’ INK. Liberal terms 
allowed. Address om of PRINTERS’ 


Ink, 10 Spruce St.. New Yor 


ANTED—An additional mediu by 

A. H. SYMONS, Sole Special Advertising 

Agent for Good News and New York Weekly, 
No. 5 Beekman 8t., New York. 


ANTED—An experienced man to take 
charge of advertising department of 
two leading class journals. State salary re 
quired and references. ** W.,” PRINTERS’ INK. 


DVERTISING MANAGER—Position de 
sired by gentleman who has held simi 
lar place on one of the leading magazines. 
Knows all the large advertisers throughout 
the country. Has no objection in represent 
ing some good Western paper in the East. 
dress “ BRUNSWICK,” PRINTERS’ INK. 
) +g H ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 
religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you Want to buy a paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing todo 
is to announce your desire in a want adver- 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for two 
dollars. As a rule, one insertion can be relied 
upon to do the business. 








>; 
FOR SALE. 


Advertisements under this head W cents a line 
INIATURE DY NAMO! 8 for 7? 
EMPIRE PUB. CO., 3 Reade St., N. Y. 


\R SALE—The house 112 Reosterhe St., 
Brooklyn, 15x100. Price, $4,000. Apply 
owner, GEO. P. ROWELL, 10 Spruce St., N. 


ALF INTEREST, or all, of an old ie 

— | industrial journal. Investigate 

this good od paying property. Address ““ RAIL- 
ROA ECORD, Atlanta, Ga. 


R pre Press, six or seven col 

umn, folio or quarto, because of consoli- 
dation. ‘Also 30 rolls six-column quarto pa- 
per. BEACON Office, Akron, Ohio. 


R SALE—An old established, well 
—_-s Press Room. Twenty-four 

n_ ¢cood running order. Easy terms. 
Address “ W. I. W.,” care Printers’ Ink, N.Y. 


Px. SALE— Newspaper and Job Office. 
ener ivan town of 4,000 people. No 

»sition. $2,000. Easy terms. ig bar- 
x n. Address “ 10-23-4,” care PRINTERS’ INK. 


F YOU WANT TO SELL your Newspaper 
or Job Office, a Press, or a Font of Type 
tell the story in twenty three words and sence 
it 7 ik two dollars, to the office of PRINT 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
» 4, insertion of the announcement will 
generally secure a customer. 


F° SALE—THE LEE COUNTY NEWS, 
Pp 





ublished at Smithville, Ga., a town of 
about 800 inhabitants. Has an excellent job 
Bintias outfit. Only | mm gn in the county. 
ill be sold at a sacrifice, because the pres 
ent publisher wants to attend school. Ad- 
dress GEO. E. CLARKE, Smithville, Ga. 
—_\_+or—____- 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, We. a line. 


Bosse. 

Kssxe SV 
QPOKANE SPOKESMAM. 
Auers LISTS ARE strong. 

> Rmossise CATALOG COVERS. 
-mxe A TRADE CATCHER. 


es INKS are the best. New York. 
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OPULAR EDUCATOR, Boston, for 
Teachers, 

GENTS’ HERALD, Phila., Pa. 15th year. 
80,000 monthly. 

HE GRAPHIC, ¢ vans oy) “the great West- 
ern illustrated we ek 

HE GRAPHIC, Chicago—Most value at 
least cost to advertisers. 

RIGHT, clean and re ante is the SAN 
FRANCISCO BULL ETI 


= HAVEN NEWS Only independent 
eee in Connecticut. 


GENTS’ names $1 to $10 per 1,000. 
A“ RGENTS HERALD, Phila., Pa. 


COMPLETE Family New spaper. SAN 
FRANCISCO CALL. Estab. 1853. 


‘AN FRANCISCO W ~~ Y CALL and 
\) BULLETIN cover the Pacific Coast. 











ARGEST evening cire wlotes. 2 Califor- 
4 nia—SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN, 


ROSPEROUS, intelligent pe ople ze ached 
by the SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


Moss “Wants,” most circulation, most 
adv’s, SAN FRANCISCO CALL leads. 


I IGH grade, pure tone, honest circulation. 
None better. SAN FRANCISCO CALL, 


OUISVILLE (¢ ,OMMERC IAL—Largest cir 
4 culation of any Louisvi Louisville Morning Daily. 


7428.; 22,846 W.; cireu 
55. OGBiwsin Vy FRANCISCO CALL. 


DVERTISING rates l5c. per inch per day. 
4A. Cire’n 6,500. Enterprise, Brockton, Mass. 


7 IGHEST ORDER Mechanical Engraving. 
J. E. Rhodes, 7 New Chambers 5St., N. Y 





‘FVHE ADVERTISER'S GUIDE mailed on 
receipt of stamp. STANLEY DAY, New 
Market, N. J 
ATENTS FOR INVENTORS; 40-page book 
FREE. W. T. FITZGERALD, 300 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 


MBOSSING OUR SPECIALTY. Come in 
‘4 and talk it over. GRIFFITH, AXTELL 
& CADY Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


. Oc gy edition of “THE BOOK 
EPE Detroit, Mich., will be 100,000 
copies. Gusting t for sp 








early * 








VYPE Measures, nonpareil and agate, by 
mail to any address on receipt of three 
2c. stamps. Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
New York. 


I IRECTORY PUBLISHERS, please send 

circulars and price list of your directo- 
ries to U. 8. ADDRESS Co., L. Box 1407, Brad- 
ford, McKean Co., Pa. 


V EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis) has the largest 
4) circulation of any medical journal in 
the world. Absolute proof of an excess of 
thirty thousand copies eac each issue. 


VY AZZETTA CATT¢ MLIOA Giornale eeaiee 

Ve poll ioso esce ogni Sabato ABB 
MENTO tR UN ad NO, vagy J en 
2.00 piu le spese postali Rev. A. MANOR: 
ITTA Baitore Proprietario. 171 Conte Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


MVHE PRICE of the American Newspaper 

Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur- 
chase of the book carries with it a paid sub- 
scription to ao Ink for one year. Ad 
dress: GEO ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. WO Sprace é St., New York. 


INING AND MANUFACTURING SOUTH, 

a semi-monthly journal devoted to 

Southern mining, manufacturing, railroad, 

lumber and real estate investments and 

a pe Ly tion, $1.00 Tr an- 

num. No. ouse, Wall St., At- 
lanta, x 





APER DEALERS.—M. Plummer & Co 

161 William St., N. ¥., sell every kind of 
paper used by wrintersand publishers, at low- 
estprices. Full line quality of Printers’ INK, 


Vy YHENEVER an advertiser does business 

with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay fora year’s subscription to 
Printers’ Ink. Address: GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


s* STEM that will balance any business at 
close of day. By a system of daily balance 
shes ts, a merchant can see how his business 
isrunning. Mail order department system a 
specialty. Over 1,000 forms. Write for par 
culars, stating what business you are in, to 
BE NTON CLARK, care Printers’ INK. 


ENVER, Colorado.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
of New York in their new BOOK FOR 
ADVERTISERS name the best, most widely 
cire ulated, most influential papers at eac 
important center of population or trade 
throughout the whole country. For Denver 
the og accorded this distinction is the 
DENVER REPUBLICAN. 


Ce PAPERS. Trade Papers. Complete 
lists of all devoted to any of the various 
trades, professions, societies, etc., may 
found in Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s “ Book for 
Advertisers,” which is sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of one dollar, Apply to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 
Spruce St., New York 

HIS PAPER does not insert any adver 

tisement as reading matter. Eve rythin 
that does appear as reading matter is insertec 
free. The Special Notices are the nearest to 
reading matter that can be bought. The Spe 
cial Notices are nearly as interesting as read 
ing matter. The cost is 3) cents a line each 
issue for two lines or more. 

ONEY ?—There are a . gre ater number of 
4 insurance, banking and other monied 
institutions to the square inch in the city of 
Hartford than in any other city in the world. 
Financial advertising is a conspic uous feat 
ure in the columns of the TIMES, the undis 
muted leading newspaper of Connecticut. 
Sample copy tells; rates also. 


NHE AGE-HERALD, Birmingham, Ala., the 
only morning paper printed in the min- 
eral region of Alabama. Average daily cir- 
culation, 7,500; average Sunday circulation, 
10,000; average weekly circulation, 25,000. 
Population of Jefferson County, in which 
Birmingham is located, 100 ‘or ad vertis 
ing rates address THE AGE-HERALD COM. 
PANY, Birmingham, Alabama. 


MERICAN Newspapers printed in for- 
4A eign languages. ymplete lists of Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese newspapers in the United States, 
or all those printed in any language other 
than English, may be found in Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co’s “ Book for Advertisers,” which 
yy sent by mail to any address for one dollar. 

Apply to GEO. P. ROW pe & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce 8St., New York 


anes GOOD PAPERS.—THE COLUMBIA 
(s. C.) DAILY REGISTER, established 
1875. Puli telegraphic service of the Asso- 
ciated Press—all the news. 12 cents a week. 
Splendid cit ¢ are a and fair mail circu- 
lation. THE LUMBIA WEEKLY REGIS- 
TER. 8 pages, $1 yee os all over South 
Carevine. TH UTHERN CHRISTIAN 
OCATE, established 1837. Guaranteed 
aoedidion exceeding 6,000 every week. Best 
advertising medium in South Carolina. Pa- 
pers handsomely — none to surpass 
them. Try these three rs. They will 
transact your South Carol na business to 
your Fe ase yn reasonable wu. 
tes 15 per cent. 
for -y "on ay “and rates to CHAR LES 
A. CALVO, Jr., Columbia, 8. C. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pusiisners. 
Office: No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 





Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price : 
Two dollars a year in advance; single copies 
Five Cents. No back numbers. Wholesale 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 50 cents a 
line; $100 a page; one-half page, $50; one- 
fourth page, $25. Twenty-five per cent. addi- 
tional for special positions—when granted. First 
or Last Page, $200. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 50 cents a line. 
Advertisers are recommended to furnish new 
copy for every issue. Advertisements must 
be handed in one week before the day of pub- 
lication. 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER ag, 1801. 

For the week ending September 2, 438 new 
names were added to the mailing list of Priwr- 
ers’ Ink. . 


Wholesale Department. ) 
EGGER, | 
152 Broapway, New Yorx. t 
205 Recent Street, London, W. | 
August 25, 1891. ) 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

Dear Sirs,—Have dore considerable adver- 
tising in a quiet way both in England and in 
this country. But of all the ads. | ever placed, 
the insignificant little three-line ad., ‘‘ 100,000 
Photographs suitable for ideas to advertisers,’ 
etc., which I inserted in a recent issue of your very 
cleverly edited paper, Printers’ Inx, has brought 
me the most wonderful lot of letters from all 
parts of the country, one order which I have 
_ filled amounting to considerably over a 

undred dollars. Rather a good profit on my 
investment, eh ? 


Very truly yours, 
F. Heccer, 


To Men WiIrtH Ibeas. 

It is the aim of PRInTERs’ INK to 
present as many new and practical 
ideas in the advertising line as pos- 
sible. The editor is always glad to 
receive and examine articles relating to 
this subject. Manuscripts that are not 
found available are promptly returned. 

In order to stimulate ideas still fur- 
ther and draw contributions from new 
sources, the publishers of PRINTERS’ 
InK will pay $100 for the best article 
received before October 15. Contribu- 
tions may be as short as you please, 
but should not exceed 1,000 words in 
length. They will be judged solely 
upon their probable value and helpful- 
ness to advertisers. Writers who de- 
sire the return of their manuscripts, if 
not successful, must enclose stamps to 


pay the postage. 


As the most important portion cf 
the information supplied by a mercan- 
tile agency consists of a report of the 
financial strength of the person about 
whom information is asked, so is the 
circulation of a newspaper generally 
considered the point upon which in- 
formation will be of most value to the 
advertiser. 








Ir is never possible for an advertis- 
ing agent to guarantee that an adver- 
tisement will pay. If an agent could 
aiways be certain on that point, he 
would not be obliged to seek patron 
age, but would best promote his own 
interests by inventing advertising 
schemes of his own. All the agent 
can do is to procure the largest amount 
of publicity for the money placed at 
his command, Whether the adver- 
tiser can make this publicity profitable 
will depend upon what he has to sell 
and how well he manages his business. 





It is generally realized that the 
United States is a great country for 
newspapers, but probably most people 
would be surprised to learn that we 
publish one-half the number of news- 
papers in the world. It has been esti- 
mated—for the accuracy of the figures 
we cannot vouch—that the entire num- 
ber of regularly issued publications in 
the world does not exceed 41,000, and 
as the latest edition of Henry Sell’'s 
English directory quotes only 2,263 
papers for the whole of Great Britain, 
it may be assumed that this estimate is 
reasonably accurate. 

BECAUSE an advertiser cannot tell 
his entire story within the limit of a 
half or even a whole page of a given 
publication, is no reason why he should 
not advertise. He may take several 
consecutive pages and continue his an- 
nouncement from page to page just as is 
done with the reading matter. A long 
advertisement carries with it a certain 
weight and distinction, and often com- 
mands attention by its very size. A 
tendency in this direction has been 
noted of late, some of the largest ad- 
vertisements that have appeared in the 
magazines having come from the East- 
man Co., Riggen & Holbrook, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. The New 
York Voice, on one occasion, used five 
pages of PRINTERS’ INK, and next week 
the Practical Farmer takes six, which, 
in proportion to the size of the paper 
and advertising rates, is one of the 
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largest advertisements yet published. 
Brevity is sometimes urged as a chief 
virtue in advertising, and, to a certain 
extent, this is justifiable. But, as Mr. 
Ruskin says, most questions of moment 
have two sides or more, and in certain 
lines of business long advertisements, 
if skillfully put together, should prove 
proportionally more interesting. 





NEWSPAPER publishers are naturally 
inclined to deal on the most favorable 
terms with those with whom they have 
had previous satisfactory transactions. 





THERE are 14, 000 newspapers in the United 
States. In 13,999 of them the joke on the 
oyster will now appear.— 7¢.xras Si/tings. 

Texas Siftings is several years be- 
hind time. There are now nearer 
20,000 papers in the country. 





Most papers are glad to be quoted 
by other papers, considering such quo- 
tations as partaking of the value of 
an advertisement. Many of the maga- 
zines even go so far as to furnish ad- 
vance proofs of their matter to editors, 
inviting republication, provided credit 
is given. There are other journals, 
however, that take a different view of 
the matter, among them being the //- 
lustrated American, which prints con- 
spicuously a ‘* warning ” to editors and 
publishers, and threatens to prosecute 
all periodicals reproducing any illus- 
tration or more than a third of any 
article. The statement is also made: 
*“We refuse to excuse the piracy of 
any illustration upon the ground that 
‘credit’ has been given us.” 





In August the publishers of PRINnt- 
FRS’ INK sent to leading newspapers 
throughout the country an order to in- 
sert two small advertisements of their 
own business, the price to be payable 
in subscriptions to PRINTERS’ INK, to 
be presented to advertising patrons or 
persons who ought to become such. 
The proposition is being generally ac- 
cepted. If every publisher to whom it 
was made should avail himself of the 
privilege the number of new names to 
be added to the subscription list of 
PRINTERS’ INK would push it above 
one hundred thousand. PrinTers’ INK 
is filling well its office of schoolmaster 
in the art of advertising, and publish- 
ers of newspapers are doing much to 
extend its usefulness by placing it regu- 
larly in the hands of all those who are 
likely to be benefited by its teachings. 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 





SOME OBITER DICTA. 


By Joel Benton. 


Mr. S. S. Baldwin, the son of Mr. 
Baldwin, the editor-clothier, writes me 
to correct just one error in my account 
of his father’s advertising scheme. 
He says: ‘* Allow me to correct your 
idea as to why the publication of 
Baldwin's Monthly was discontinued, 
viz.: ‘If its editor's death had not 
transferred his business to a different 
city, and to hands that did not natur- 
ally care for a journal or periodical of 
any kind.’ Unfortunately, the genius 
of my father did not descend to me, 
and I was too proud of the brilliant 
record of the A/onth/y under his editor- 
ship to risk its decadence under my 
management,” 

There were two traits possessed by 
Mr. Baldwin to which I did not allude, 
that may be worth a reference. When 
he first applied to me for an article | 
suggested that, as I was like Carlyle’s 
Teufelsdrockh, a wearer oi clothes, we 
might perhaps make an exchange of 
wares, ‘‘ But this,” he said, ‘‘ would 
not be fair to you. I am buying your 
prose and verse because I want it and 
it suits my purpose; and I will pay 
you the money for it at once, It is 
your privilege now to take your money 
and buy your garments just where it 
serves you best, without any compul- 
sion or hindrance.” 

How few business men would con- 
sider this good business when a barter 
opportunity came so pat? But I am 
persuaded that it was, and that the 
transparent honesty and candor of the 
man, against what seemed to be to his 
self-interest, produced a deep effect 
which a customer would not overlook. 

Another trait of Mr. Baldwin's was 
his habit of taking his lunch a mile 
away from the scene of his business. 
When invited to join him in this re- 
past I found the omnibus whisked us 
up to Delmonico’s at Madison Square, 
The idea was to get out of the entire 
atmosphere of his own trade for an 
hour, and be where the whole crowd of 
lunchers were mostly quiet and un- 
known, 


* * 

I have sometimes thought that the 
unknown public which an advertiser 
seeks to reach and interest is not quite 
unlike the public which a speaker con- 
fronts from a public platform, Dr. 
Winship, the famous lifter, once de- 
scribed this audience-epitome of the 
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public in the At/antic Monthly, as if 
it were one personality, critically look- 
ing, like some great griffin or centaur, 
to see how the speaker deports him- 
self. There certainly is with the pub- 
lic, as with an audience, a dominant 
note or canon of taste, which it is the 
business of the caterer thereto to ascer- 
tain and take account of. You can 
offend this general sentiment, some- 
times in one way and sometimes in 
another. In a refined community, or 
in papers that appeal to cultured read- 
ers, the use of threadbare slang in ad- 
vertisements is more or less repulsive, 
while in journals that certain classes 
patronize the worn catchwords may be 
accepted as wit. 

It has been usually thought a good 
thing to do, to begin a reading notice 
as if it were a choice piece of miscel- 
lany or a pleasant news story, and 
then terminate it with some statement 
of the advertiser's Patent Double-Re- 
versible Clothes Pins, or what not, in 
so sudden a fashion as to take your 
breath away. If, instead of suddenly, 
this is done quite artistically and with 
some logical reason, it passes no doubt 
well enough ; but if you are let down 
from the sublime to the ridiculous too 
clumsily, and as if thrust under a 
shower-bath, a slight feeling of resent- 
ment is apt to be engendered, I, at 
least, knew one fairly intelligent reader 
who declared he would stop taking his 
favorite paper if he was treated too 
often to this broad and picturesque 
avenue style, which at the end was 
always landing him in a squirrel track 
and sending him up a tree. 

*"* 

Is not adaptability, with frequent 
change of matter, and tireless persist- 
ency in being heard, the secret of good 
advertising? Bonner's ‘* magnificent- 
ly monotonous” style, by which he 
paraded a few phrases over a whole 
column or page, was monotonous but 
for one day, and was used for emphasis 
merely. But few advertisers are bold 
enough to demand as much space as 
he did. As for persistency in not 
being forgotten, that is perhaps the 
supreme thing. If you can’t invent 
something new, at least be heard in 
some way. 

A story is told of a glib London 
huckster who was a prince of street- 
criers, who told his announcements so 
gracefully that a rival in the trade, 
ungifted in this way, fell nearly into , 
despair. Finally, he concluded to keep 


saying something. So when his dulcet- 
voiced competitor was at his best, 
shouting “‘ Fine suspenders to sell,” 
etc., he ran close along and sang out: 
‘I, too; ellen I Pm 


SGHOOL ADVERTISING 3 
By W. H. Sadler. 

I am a thorough believer in judicious 
advertising—full of my subject, pos- 
sibly, but not like the minister in the 
story who solicited the close attention 
of his congregation to what a brother 
minister was about to say on the sub- 
ject of the devil, with the remark that 
his brother was an “‘ entertaining 
speaker and full of his subject.” 

To attempt to conduct our business 
on a successful basis without judicious 
advertising is as beneficial, possibly, as 
endeavoring to warm our homes and 
fields by moonlight. I emphasize the 
qualifying word ‘* judicious,” for more 
money can be, and is, wasted in point- 
less and useless advertising than is 
lost at Monte Carlo in its gayest 
season, Still, we all have to learn 
the way up the mountain, and our 
mistakes in the beginning are the 
evidences of efforts made. I have 
made my share—more, possibly, than 
made by most of you, whose intuition 
may be keener and grasp broader than 
mine. But after a long experience in 
the use of most of the multiplied 
means and various media of acivertis- 
ing, I have decided that, for my pur- 
poses, in addition to my own special 
advertising literature, the high-cost 
dailies and weeklies, the religious agri- 
cultural papers published in the field 
to be cultivated, are the sources of my 
largest clientage. 

I endeavor to originate the advertise- 
ment and try to have it set so that 
readers will see it to the very root of 
the optic nerve, read it so that it 
will impress them that mine is ¢Ae busi- 
ness college to attend, and remember 
it to my profit and theirs as well. In 
advertising, shoot with a rifle, not with 
a blunderbuss, 

Who of us does not remember the late 
Prof. G. A. Gaskell, of Caskell’s Com- 
pendium fame, and his attractive and 
catching methods of advertising? Well 
does the writer recollect him as almost 
dispirited, broken down and quite 
broken up financially, with engravers’, 
printers’ and publishers’ bills pressing 


, too. 


. Text, in part, of an address delivered be- 
fore the Business Educators’ Association, 
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him for settlement, and an outlook of 
positive failure. After vainly endeavor- 
ing to dispose of his compendium he 
faced the responsibility of weightier 
debt—began to advertise in a fresh 
and strikingly original manner, secured 
the popular ear and the popular 
pocket, and drove his business forward 
to the goal of richest success. He had 
faith in himself, faith in his methods, 
faith in his offerings. Notwithstand- 
ing we are aware of the fact that his 
work fell short of the claim he made 
for it, still it did start many a young 
man and woman on the way to im- 
provement in their penmanship, and 
gave them an inspiration to a continu- 
ance of practice in the art, which, of 
itself, has been the means of making 
many successful penmen, 

I am advertising (as we all do) to at- 
tract business to my institution. We 
have faith in ourselves and in our 
methods. The first, last and only pur- 
pose of advertising is to draw to us the 
material to work on—material of which 
the supply is ever increasing ; and 
material for properly utilizing and pre- 
paring which, you and I incur no little 
responsibility at the bar of conscience, 
of public opinion and of our Maker. 

But in all our advertising and plan- 
ning and working, one thing must 
never be lost sight of, and that is the 
full and unflinching performance of 
everything we promise. Better by far 
promise little and do much, than 
promise much and shade the fulfillment 
one iota. Noone can afford, in these 
days of facilitiesand opportunities and 
advantages, to make promises for the 
attainment of results and then neglect 
or fail to redeem them. Neither the 
individual nor the public will forgive 
the delinquency, however innocent or 
inefficient the delinquent promiser may 


- <o 
CUTTERS—THE OTHER SIDE. 
By T. E. Hanbury. 


It’s an old adage, ‘‘ There are two 
sides to all questions,” and surely there 
are two sides to the question which has 
been discussed by a writer in a recent 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK. He says, 
among other things, that ‘‘ cutters are 
an injury to the community, to the 
city, to the State and the country.” 

I happen to be connected with the 
advertising department of one of the 
so-called ‘‘ cutter” establishments, and 
know a few things about them, and 
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that, instead of the above assertion 
being well grounded, often the re- 
verse is the case. There are twenty or 
thirty of the so-called prominent ‘‘ cut- 
ter” establishments in the United 
States who do a business varying from 
$100,000 to $200,000 per annum. At 
these places you can get what you want 
at greatly reduced rates, because these 
‘‘ cutters” are satisfied with a moderate 
profit, and thus they succeed in build- 
ing up a fine business. 

If you will take the trouble to in- 
quire of the manufacturers of Fellows’ 
Syrup, Warner’s Remedies, Colgate’s 
Soaps, Sozodont, etc., they will tell you 
that *‘ cutters’’ sell more of their genu- 
ine goods than any other establish- 
ments. Many other large manufact- 
urers, in order to obtain the trade of 
these cutters, who sell large quantities 
of their goods, often make a reduction 
on their regular prices of from five to 
ten per cent extra, I have known the 
proprietor of a certain proprietary 
medicine to discount, for spot cash on 
delivery, as much as 25 per cent less 
than he was selling to regular houses 
in the regular way. Of course this 
was a private transaction. 

You cannot regulate trade of this 
kind by crying down cutters. They 
are simply ‘* pioneers of low prices,” 
just as such pioneers exist in the dry 
goods, grocery and other kinds of 
business, They are in the market, 
and if they know how, and have the 
money and facilities to buy low and 
sell low, it seems to me such dealing is 
simply a business transaction, like that 
of any other business. Their methods 
are successful, because they watch the 
ways of the market, and because their 
check for the money is always forth- 
coming at the desired moment. 

Let us look further: The average 
dollar preparation costs, laid down in 
the retail stores, 57 cents. If the cut- 
ter sells the article at 67 cents, is he 
not doing a legitimate business? Is 
he not benefiting somebody—both the 
firm he bought the goods from and 
the people he retails it to—instead of 
being an ‘‘injury to the community, 
to the city, to the State and to the 
country’’? ‘The gist of the matter is, 
that cutters, being sensible business 
men, sell goods at a moderate profit ; 
hence they have a large trade. They 
** catch the nimble sixpence,” and this 
causes the higher-priced druggists to 
complain, and in order to please the 
majority, the manufacturers, in some 
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instances, make a pretense of trying 
to protect them by endeavoring out- 
wardly to prevent the cutter from ob- 
taining their goods. However, as long 
as money has a value, these goods can 
be bought by the cutters, and they sell 
them on small margins, thus building 
up a large trade, whereas otherwise 
they would have large margins and a 
small trade. Thus they grow rich, 
while others are grumbling instead of 
meeting such methods in a business- 
like manner. In Atlanta we have a 
cutter who has grown rich by his 
methods, and many of our most prom- 
inent people buy their goods at his 
store; and I may add that many a 
poor man 1s often benefited because 
he can there get what he wants at 
reduced prices. 

From what I have written you will 
see there are two sides to this question, 
and from the way the people patronize 
cutters and the great efforts that manu- 
facturers make to supply them with 
their goods at a discount, it is fair to 
presume that the cutter, as a business 
man, is a success, and has come to 
stay—to stay some time at that, All 
of this ‘‘rumpus” is after the fashion 
of the old adage, ‘* Two of a trade can 
never agree.” It has always been so; 
and all I have to say is, let every man 
conduct his business to suit himself, 
and as long as he buys goods, pays for 
them, and sells genuine goods at a re- 
duced price, and is satisfied with large 
sales and small profits, and the people 
who are not all fools choose to patron- 
ize him, it is the people’s fault ; and 
doubtless they are as good judges, as a 
rule, of where they should buy as any 
one else, the advice of interested 
parties to the contrary notwithstanding, 

Surely the world is large enough for 
us all, and, as has been said, ‘‘ A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” even if he is satis- 
fied to sell goods at a low margin of 
profit, Weare allafter the ‘almighty 
dollar,’ and as long as the cutter finds 
that his way of doing business suits 
the people, the grumblers may grumble, 
while the others rejoice—the people 
are benefited, the cutter grows rich, 
and the large manufacturing establish- 
ments have a safety valve where they 
can unload their surplus while a check 
is being drawn and signed with which 
to pay them for a carload or two of 
their valuable product. No cutter ever 
sells adulterated goods. He could not 
afford to do so, for if he antagonized 
the spirit of the law his business would 
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be ruined by the publicity incident 
thereto. The cutter knows he has 
scores of enemies constantly watching 
him, and is careful to sell nothing but 
what will bear the test of excellence. 
Cutters are usually first-class business 
men; ‘‘they catch the silver ducats 
while others wait for golden crowns,” 
and as a consequence they grow rich 
and keep busy while others wait. With 
cutters ‘‘ time is money,” 

Many condemn cutters, but what 
man will stand up and condemn those 
who sell tothem? Possibly such a net 
would catch a multitude of unexpected 
fish, and big fish, too—possibly a few 
whales, But I have said enough. 

“ ~~ 
HERE AND THERE. 
‘By Horace Dumars. 


Several prominent advertisements, 
headed with large and heavy lines of 
** Text” or ‘‘Old English,” are now 
appearing in the mediums of large cir- 
culation, and are attractive on account 
of oddity. Geo. W. Frost & Co., of 
Boston, occupy an inch or more space 
at the head of their advertisement, with 
the words ‘* Know all Women” set in 
this style of type and boxed in with a 
heavy rule. Being so different from 
surrounding display, this feature makes 
their announcement very attractive. In 
the case of ‘‘ Vinolia Soap,” the word 
“*Vinolia” occupies ten agate lines of 
space and ‘‘Soap” eighteen, making 
two inches in depth. This is getting 
back to first principles in style of type, 
and, when couple! with the more mod- 
ern ‘‘ faces,” makes a pretty combina- 
tion, 


A great deal of good advertising 
space, which must always be paid for, 
is lost through the system of stamping 
address-slips over the announcements 
of advertisers who occupy space at the 
upper part of first or last pages of 


some papers. If an advertiser should 
see the papers going through any large 
post-office and note the number of ad- 
vertisements which are spviled by hav- 
ing colored slips of paper containing 
address of subscribers pasted over some 
portion of them, they would say, ‘‘ Give 
me any position but that which comes 
in contact with the mailing machine.” 
The mailing clerk—particularly with 
the Dick mailer—nearly always seeks a 
space occupied by an advertisement on 
which to place the address, and he is 
quite certain to paste it on in sucha 
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way that several lines shall be partially 
covered, and thus made unreadable. 
He considers the reading columns too 
sacred to be touched, and as the margin 
is more difficult to strike than a central 
position, the advertiser receives the 
benefit of his unerring aim, so a strip 
of colored paper shuts out some portion 
of an advertisement in each copy that 
is mailed. I would like to suggest 
that the advertising managers of all 
publications in which advertisements 
appear on outside pages would do well 
if they would occasionally visit the 
mailing room and endeavor to hold the 
mailing clerks in check in this particu- 
lar line. 


It is sometimes a considerable help 
to a poorly constructed advertisement 
to be alongside of one that is very at- 
tractive in appearance, for the eye will 
naturally take in surroundings, and 
thus an advertisement that might other- 
wise go unnoticed will receive attention. 
If comparisons are odious it may do 
the poorly constructed one no good to 
be in close proximity to that which is 
more attractive, but if there is matter 
of interest in the unattractive an- 
nouncement it may be benefited by 
the association. It is considered the 
proper thing to get top of column, 
alongside of reading matter, as position 
for an advertisement ; and yet I have 
frequently seen positions where, if the 
space occupied were to be double 
column, I would rather have a position 
with advertising over one-half the 
space, and reading matter above the | 
other half and also at side, than to get 
at top of page and alongside of read- 
ing matter. But how we all differ 
when it comes to a matter of position, 
and how fcrtunate it is for the pub-| 
lisher that all do not demand the first 
advertisement in the paper. In the} 
same agency I have seen the head of 
one department insist upon having} 
cover position, while the chief of | 
another department would under no} 
circumstances allow the advertisements | 
he controlled to go on any but “‘ white | 
pages.” ‘Then, again, a prominent ad-| 
vertising manager, who will have noth-| 
ing but the first advertisement in the 
paper, does not object to any amount 
of advertising ahead of him so long as} 
it is on cover pages. Notwithstanding 
these opinions, all based upon experi- 
ence, it seems that most of the large | 
advertisers are successful, regardless | 
of the positions they secure, 


HE HEARS FROM IT. 


From my little advertisement in Printers’ 
Ink I get from fifteen to twenty inquiries 
every mail about Australia as a field for ad- 
vertising.—Letter jrom Wimble’s Advertis- 
ing Bureau, 309 George St., Sydney, Aus- 





tralia, July 10, 1801. 
Organs $35 up. Catalogue FREE 


BEATTY Dan’! F. Beatty, Wash’ton, N. J. 
WOOD ENGRAV!"S. Perris Pets 
IF YO 


write to F, B 








want circulars, samples, papers, 
. handed out at county fairs, 
. Cretcher, Huntsville, 0: 





Letters to Let. 


Fresh, new, good! | GOODW IN, 1215 B’way, N.Y 

Portraits— Made to order from 

Photos. Cheapest newspaper cuts 

. made. Send for proofs. RENTRAL 

PRESS ASSOCIAT'N, Columbus, 0. 

00 Per Day our agents make 

taking advertisements from 

6 leading firms for our “*Ginest 

‘all,’? which is put into hotels FREE. 

rite for an agency. You don’t need expe 

rience to make big money working for the 

RANSOM ELECTRIC GUEST CALL COM 
PANY, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Dodd's Boston. \. 
Send for Estimate. 


Advertising Agency, 
265 Washington Street, 
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PRESSWORK. 


Large Runs Solicited. 
Facilities 300 Reams Daily. 


GIBB BROS. & MORAN, 
PRINTERS, 
15-51 Rose Street, New York. 


COMPOSITION—ELECTROTYPING— BINDING. 





|The Paint A... Mightier than the 


nting Press. 
is one of the oldest forms of ad 
veal unlike most relics it shows no 
"Editorial in PRINTERS 


* The si 
me a ; 
signs of decay. 

.Y , June 10. 

Have you seen our KODAK signs along th« 
New York Central Railroad? 

We will be glad to make your goods prom 
inent in any section of the country. 

. J. GUNNING CO., 
a Sign Contractors, 
7 Dear wn St., Chicago. 


§ Lawyers Live Well and Have Morey. $ 
\¢ The National Reporter System 


(St. Paul, Minn.) furnishes Lawyers 
Authorities, so mMUsT be read. 
30.000 each week (magazines). (See 
Rowell’s Directory & preferred lists.) 
The largest Law Circulation in the world. 
Each copy in use 17 weeks (average). 


S. C. WILLIAMS, Mgr., 42 Tribune Bg.,N. Y. 
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CANADA —If you intend advertising in 
ITs y.% B. sg , BD) . Coes will - > 
know that we handle more business wit 
Companies, Boards of Trade, Canadian newspapers than any other Agency 
Chambers of Commerce, Commercial Clubs, | in existence. We control the Canadian ac 
individuals, who desire to secure immigra-| vertising of many of the largest and shrewd 
tion, manufacturing, capital, or having land | est advertisers in the world, Pears’ Seap, 
for sale and who may wish to advertise at a| for instance. Our efforts are devoted to Can 
moderate cost, in a most profitable section, | ada alone, and an intimate knowledge of the 
will do well to correspond with me. | peculiarities of the Canadian press, gained 


yy many years of experience, enables us to 
_B_L. CRANS, 10 Spruce St.. New York. render the best possible service. We simply 


ask you to communicate with us before plac 
PRESSWORK. ing your orders. A. McKIM & &o:, 
Long or Short Runs Solicited. Montreal, Canada. 
Presses Running Night & Day.| “ = 
Facilities 900 Reams Daily. | WE CON- NEW APER 
DUCT A - 
SCOTT & MAY, AGENCY 
Printers, 15 Sprace St., New York. ADVERTISING a kL 


composition, Electrot : : é 
tes, tee yping, WE GIVE TO ALL CUSTOMERS 








— — Judictous Fenemionses 
\ ) > elections, ‘ositiona, 
Study Law Ex perienced o = peed 
At Home. | Prime” —- 
Take a course in | Transactions, Confidential 
the Sprague Corre- | Low Prices, rvice. 





spondence School of | 4 pwertiseMENTS DESIGNED, PROOFS SHOWN AND 
Law. Send ten cents ESTIMATES OF COST IN ANY NEWSPAPER 
(stamps) for partic FURNISHED FREE oF Cuarace. 

ulars to 


W. C. Spragee, LL.B, J. = STACK & co. 
“detroit, wich. | Newspaper Advertising, st. Paut, Minn. 





Detroit, Mich 


IF a newspaper publisher presents 
each one of his advertising patrons 


with a complimentary, yearly subscrip- _ 
tion to PRINTERS’ INK, it is a graceful 
act. To be able to do this, and pay 


the expense incurred by inserting such 
an advertisement as that which the 
Rowell Advertising Bureau lately sent 
out, is an easy way of accomplishing | 
an excellent purpose. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Popular Monthly. 
In its sd volume. OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


. _ os CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
CIRCULATION, 125,000. poston wasnmeTon. DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, 





-_ 





It has for years proved profitable to the best 
known advertisers. It will pay you. Try it! 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 

110 Fifth Ave., New York. Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. 


Canada’s Crop 


of wheat will give Thirty-three Million Bushels of a Surplus for export, accord- 
ing to the latest official estimate. 

This should be the season to frase your coods on the Canadian market, when times are 
good and money will be plentiful. 

Reach every class of Canadians, and “ Cover Canada Completely from Coast to Coast” 
with judgment and economy, by advertising in 








‘¢ Preferred Canadian Papers.”’ 


New York Office, 105 Times Building. 4 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE, Special Agent for U. S. Advertising. e 





ae 
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Don’t 


place advertising. I don’t take om 

Eietone— simply prepare the ad 

vertising matter. Customers 

from Maine to California—mostly | 
large advertisers. SEND 10c. for my book 
“Ideal Advertising ’—full details. 


A. L. TEELE, Aovenrisine Sreciatisr, 
55 West 33rd St., N. Y. City. | 





Six months ago the Banner paid $35¢ in | 
yearly subscriptions for 178 copies of Print 
ERS’ INK to be sent to Nashville advertisers, | 
and the marked improvement in the prepara- 
tion and attractiveness of advertisements ir 
the local newspapers indicate the wisdom of 
the investment. 

The highest praise, therefore, that we can 
accord Printers’ Ink is simply to state the 
beneficial results of its circulation among local 
advertisers, and to be witnesses to the fact 
that the suggestions in its columns have as 
sisted them in properly preparing their mat- 
ter; that the illustrations in display of cuts| 
and type have helped them in making their 
announcements attractive, and that the publi-| 
cation of articles on newspaper circulation has | 
given them a better appreciation of advertis 
ing space and caused them to take more care 
in selecting their advertising mediums, 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner. 





























ST. LOUIS.Ma. 





IT is well Sawen that advertisers are 
not overeager to huy and pay for pub-| 
lications having the avowed purpose of | 
causing the advertiser to become more 
of an advertiser; but newspaper men, 
who are vitally interested in the busi- 
ness of advertising, do find it advisable 
to take trouble and incur expense for 
the purpose of placing in the hands 
of possible advertising patrons such 
documents as will be likely to aid them 
in preparing their advertisements, or 
to make their advertisements more ef- 
fective and, therefore, more profitable. 
PRINTERS’ INK is a document of this 





‘Your Advertisement : 


Does It Suit You? 


Are you using the space 
you pay for to the best 
advantage ? 

One branch of our bus- 


iness is devoted to the 
preparation of advertise- 
ments. 


Where illustrations, wood- 
cuts or photo-engravings 
are desired, we supply 
them. 

We deliver to our custom- 
er the completed advertise- 
ment in the form of an 
electrotype, which can be 
used as a pattern for du- 
plication, or is ready for 
immediate use 

Our charges are governed 
by time and talent em- 
ployed on each order. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


‘JUDICIOUS 


ADVERTISERS 


WILL FIND 


“Modes & Fabrics” 


A FIRST-CLASS MEDIUM 


For general advertising. 


Its CIRCULATION of 


120,000 


monthly reaches the intelligent and 


medium class of readers, who appre- 
ciate necessities and luxuries. 


We invite correspondence. 


sort and should be placed in the hands | MODES "7 FABRICS PUB. C0., 


of every person engaged in a business 
likely to be benefited by advertising. | 


550 Pearl St., New York, 








PRINTE 


—Have it effective, yet not offend. 
This is what ADVERTISERS 
want. 


Our customers say we, as furnishers of CUTS, 
IDEAS, and WRITTEN MATTER, do it. 
We prepare also 


Primers, Pamphlets, &c., 


complete. Tell us your business and what 


you want, 


THE ART LEAGNE, 


133 Werld Building, New York. 


See what we can do for you. 


RS’ INK, 


Every copy of every edition of 
every book published in the 
“LEDGER LIBRARY” 


ADVERTISES 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 


Nearly 300,000 such copies have 
been printed. This is only one of 
the auxiliaries which increase the 





Ledger’s circulation. 








A — 9000 


Sai yearly sub- 
scribers as compared 
with this time last 
year, is the showing 
of 


THE 


National Stockman 


and Farmer, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
It has the LARGEST 
CIRCULATION of 
the regular weekly 
agricultural papers. 


See It! Try It! 


AN INFERIOR CUT 
GIVES A FALSE IMPRESSION, 





| .@ ARVERTIBING CLOCKS are 
artistically lettered and handsomely finished. 
| ont rite for illustrated circular. 

BAI 


RD CLOCK CO., Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
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E.ar, Il, July 22, 90. 
“ The American Home,” Danvers, Mass. : 
A paper I cannot do without. It fills the 
promised place in the home. 
E. ANNIE BiRGE. 


You can 


Reach 


more than 


25,000 


of such well-pleased housekeepers as 
E. Annie in 


The 


American Home, 
DANVERS, MASS. 


Birge, 


Rates, 20c. per agate line. 


If you wish 


to secure a full season's business, 
not miss the October issues of 


ALLEN’s Lists. 
The Crops 


are grand, and a generous harvest is 
assured; giving to the farmers and 
masses of ~gl yeople a handsome com- 
petency for their labor, and placing 
them in a position to ‘spend money 
more freely. 


. 
An opportunity 
exists this season that does not often 
present itself. Those who intelligently 
profit by it will make large sums of 
money. 


General Advertisers, 


whose goods are desired, required, or 
intended for the thrifty rural masses, 
find ALLEN’S LISTS very profitable. 


The Verdict 


of advertisers always show steadily 
increasing results. 


Forms for October issues close Sept. 18th. 


ALLEN’S LISTS, 
Augusta, Maine. 


do | 


RS’ INK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Rates in ‘‘ COMFORT,” 
Augusta, Maine, 
advance October | st. 


|THE W. D. WILSON 
Printing Ink Co. 


( Limited), 


having long experience in the Printing Ink 
business, and with the very latest improve- 
ments in its nee wat are in a poston to 
offer P INK KS and o 
NISHES 1714 a Ine be excelled in 

y. and at prices to satisfy solvent 
printer: 

levies ample capital, we take advantage 
of all discounts by ying cash for the ma 
terials used in manufacturing. 

We ask the patronage of those printers 
who know a f ood article when they see and 
use it, and that the goods be tested fairly 

yn their merits; not on friendship terms. 
e always carry a Complete Stock on 
hand and fill orders without delay 

We take every care to fill OR DERS BY 
MAIL to the satisfaction of our patrons. 
In ordering Printing Inks ear in 
mind, that should any SPEC Pate COLOR 
or U isU 4 eu LITY be desired, 
ae, will bo MADE SPECIALLY TO 
ORDER with promptness and at reason- 
able prices. e would be glad to supply 
you with all the inks you use, and are will 
ng to enter into a favorable contract with 
you tothatend. We will do the best we can 
to deserve and retain your peeeee. 

Guarteriy sottioments are us' 

ease note our tia “TERMS 
FOR CASH ORDERS. 

Specimen Book and Price List sent on ap- 

plication. Address 


W.D. Wilson Printing Ink Go. 


(Limited 


140 William St., N. Y. 
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cyst 
PURLISHERS/ 


How 10 
SECURE 
ADVERTISING 
FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL EDITIONS. 


About this time of the year it is 
the practice of many enterprising 
newspapers to get out special edi- 
tions, for which they seek patronage 
from advertisers. 

The best, most effective and cheap- | 
est way to call the attention of ad- | 
vertisers to these special editions is 
to announce them in PRINTERS’ INK. 
To be most effective, the announce- 
ment should be sent in not less 
than a month before the date of the 
special edition. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


41,588,584 | 
Circulation 


In six months, July ist to Dec. 3ist, 1890, was 
given by our agency to the 34¢-inch adver 
tisements of 





Scott’s Emulsion 
of Cod Liver Oil 


in Home Print country weeklies. 

We believe an investigation would satisfy 
many advertisers that they could use the 
Home Print weeklies to advantage. 


| 


of this class of 
Our Catalogue °F this class ot 
Edition for 1891, will be sent to any adver 
tiser on application, and our method of work 
fully explained. 


‘ > i ' Ole Louis. 
N. W. BRANCH, Home Insurance B’ldg, CHICAGO. 
EASTERN BRANCH, 54 Beekman St., NEW YORE. 


zz 





Sunday School Times, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Presbyterian. 
Lutheran Observer. 
National Baptist. 
Christian Standard. 
Presbyterian Journal. 
Ref’d Church Messenger 
apleconel Recorder. 
Christian Instructor. 
Christian Statesman. 
Christian Recorder. 
Lutheran. 
BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore Baptist. 
Episcopal Methodist. 
Presbyterian Observer. 








KESWULTS: 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 

6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Streets, 

IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
NEw York, Aug. 13, 1891. 

““We are pleased to state that the 

advertisements in 


‘results from our 


‘*THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs have 
**been better than any other medium 
**on our list. 

*“H. O'NEILL & CO. 


**w. G. THOMAS,” 


 Milli- 


nery, Costumes, Dress Goods, 


This being true of 


Silks, Fancy Goods, House- 
furnishing, etc.,” why should 
not you send in your ordcr 
or inquiry? It will be 
fully attended to. 


care- 


One 
Price 
Advertising 
Without Duplication 
of Circulation 
HOME 1 BEST 
JOUPNALS WEEKLIES 
Every Week 
Over 275,000 Copies 
Religious Press 


Association 
Phila 
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The total second-class postage paid on the CHI- 
CAGO SATURDAY BLADE for the year 18g0 (52 weeks) 
was $5,590.10, or average of $107.50 per week. The 
total postage paid from January Ist, ISg1, to Sep- 
tember Ist, 1891 (34 weeks), was $7,073.27, or an 
average of $208.04 per week, an increase of $100.54 
per week. As there are 120 Ibs. to 1,000 copies of 
the BLADE, the net average gain per week for 1891 


over 1890 through the P. O. alone, thus far, is 83,- 
783 copies per week. Eighty-five per cent of the 
SATURDAY BLADES go through the P. O. at Ic. per 
Ilb.; hence the average weekly circulation of the 
SATURDAY BLADE for 1891 has been 204,000 copies. 
We have only contracted to prove an average of 
200,000 copies per week since last April, but have 
really been averaging over 200,000 copies per week 


since January Ist, 1891. ‘‘ No substitution in proved 


circulation.” Copy of weekly P. O. receipts fur- 


nished upon application. 

For the first eight months (34 weeks) in 18gt the 
postage paid on the CHICAGO LEDGER was $3,125.02. 
Eighty-five per cent of the CHICAGO LEDGERS go 
through the P. O. This proves an average of over 
g0,000 copies per week for this year so far. Remem- 
ber, I only bought the LEDGER in December, 1890, and 
it had then less than 30,000 copies per week. This 
is equal to an average of 60,000 copies per week 
more since I got it. It has now over 100,000 copies 
per week. You can have 300,000 copies a week 
proved on the SATURDAY BLADE and CHICAGO 
LEDGER combined for $1.25 per line. Address any 
agency or the publisher, W. D, Boyce, Chicago, III. 
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“The Xarkes Blade 


MNalnable Mdveviang erin, 


BA Mdual Civ aoe 
Wana CirdaoEMM 


RAtduawrodetar EM 
WieoruadGredahanl{Ky 


WidalWirudsod MOM 
Rie Cini 


Rreserd Hanertisung Rares Wc yer Agatelve 
Potter & Potter , Pubs. 
BG RWTederv aM. Boston Mass 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
THe PERUVIAN CATARRHE CURE Co. New York, May 10, 1890, 
Messrs. Porter & Porrer, Puns. THe YANKEE BLADE: 

GexTtTLemEN—Below note returns from one insertion in your paper, also from ten others. 
Yours leads all; in fact, we consider it the {nest in America. We are sorry you did not 
give us a better position; perhaps we could attach more returns if you had. 

ANSWERS. SIZE OF AD. 

THE YANKEE BLA DE ‘aenend a | lines. 

The Ladies’ World (New York 981) 

N. Y. Weekly World, 

National Tribune | (Washington, D. C.), 

Ladies’ Home Journal (Philadelphia), 

Agents’ Herald (Philadelphia), 

Atlanta ed 

Detroit Free 

Courier- Journal (L (Louisville . 

Union Signal (Chicago), 

Witness (New York), 

If you desire a sworn statement, send an affidavit and we will swear to it. 
Yours truly, 
THE PERUVIAN CATARRH CURE Co., 


J. T. RosENHEIMER, Manager. 


[The above list comprises some of the very best advertising mediums in 
America, yet the number of replies received from THk YANKEE BLADE was 
nearly as great as were received from all the other ten papers. It is not 
claimed that THE YANKEE BLADE will always outstrip all others in the returns 
from any given advertisement, but its publishers do believe that THe YANKEE 
is one of the very best advertising mediums in America, and that such adver- 
tisers as use it regularly will be well pleased with the results. ] 





IT DRIVES THEM HOME! 


The past and Coseuet history of Spokane Falls 
has been marvellous; its future will be the wonder of 
Western civilization, ‘and the 


j ?. DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY, ff 

4 | 
‘. The Leading Paper in Washington, }j 
j ),Controls entire Eastern oe ! 


WG” field, Owns and Controls both call | 
\ \ Associated and United Press fran-—* 


4 you must let THE REVIEW hit 
it on the head and sink it deep 
y into the minds of the people. 


Now Is the time, 
THE REVIEW 
the medium. 
All read THE REVIEW ex- 
cept the Indian, and he would! 


if he himself wasn’t red. In- 
E vestigate the field. Saenaliieened 








interview with 


>S. C. BECKWITH, 


Manager Foreign Advertising, 
48 Tribune Building, New York. 
509 The Rookery, Chicago. 























254 PRINTERS’ INK. 


An Order May Cover 
FIVE YEARS! 


When Printers’ INK was first established its advertising 
rates were $10 a page. Later the price was advanced to $15 a 
page. Still later, in order to keep the advertising space within 
narrow limits, the rate was placed at $25 a page, and with the 
same object in view a little later $50 a page was the price fixed. 
In January last the price was advanced to $100 a page. 

For the ten days ending August 26th, 679 new names were 
added to the mailing list of Printers’ INK. The average issue 
for the year preceding August 26th had been 28,798 copies 
weekly. For the six months last preceding August 26th the 
average edition had been 31,278 copies. The issue for Septem- 
ber 2d, 1891, was 36,750 copies. 

We will now receive orders for advertisements at the present 
rate, to be inserted on any fixed date, either this year or next 
year. ‘The present rate is $100 a page, 50 cents a line. 

For inserting one page for the next twelve weeks the price will 
be $1,200. For inserting one page once a month for the next 
twelve months the price will be $1,200. 


For 


For inserting a quarter page one time the price is $25. 
inserting a quarter page in the next twenty issues the price will 
be $500, or $1,300 for the next fifty-two issues, 
can be inserted once a month for twelve months for $300, and 


the same can be inserted once a month for five years, if ordered 
now, for $1,500. 


A quarter page 


‘I'wo lines cost $52 a year; eight lines cost $208 a year, 

It is the intention to restrict advertising pages to very small 
space, and whenever any tendency towards overcrowding shall 
appear the advertising rates will be advanced. 


Now is the time to insert advertisements to secure the 


fall trade. 


Advertisements in Printers’ Ink are to be paid for in cash 
whenever bills are due. 


Address the Publishers, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO0., 


Serr. rst, r8or. 10 Spruce Street, New York, 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


IT IS A MYSTERY NO LONGER! 
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GEO. P. ROWELL & 


New York, Sept. ist, 1891. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 
The ‘' Naked Truth” about THE GREAT D/V/DE, 


Orrice OF THE GREAT DivipE, } 
DENVER, COLORADO, \ 
To all whom it may concern: 


Recently THe Great Divipe issued a little book in 
which were set forth its ideas concerning advertising as it is 
carried on East and West. We have been very much surprised 
to learn that many people were enraged and many other people 
deeply grieved at what we said. We have received a number of 
letters, some of them polite, others sarcastic, more of them 
angry, but all of them emphatic in what they had to say. 
Replying, there is a great deal of human nature in the remark, 
“ Consistency is a jewel on/y when it works your way,” therefore 
we do not expect any journal to fight our battles for us; indeed, 
we prefer to spend several hundred dollars for the privilege of 
fighting our own battles in our own way. 

All we have to say, at the present time, is that the book 
referred to contains opinions based on observation and ex- 
pressed in language that 
plain men can understand. 
The fact that it has excited 
ire on the part of many who 
have read it causes us re- 
gret, but we think that what 
is said there is nothing but 
the Naked Truth. We shall 
be glad to send a copy of 
the little book to any one, 
free of cost, upon appli- 
cation. Ask us for the 
“ Naked Truth,” and it will 
be given you. 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 


1510-18 Arapahoe Street, 





DENVER, COLO, 









